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"NOT BRINGING HOME THE BACON 


Maple Leaf Foods is a huge Canadian corporate “suc- 
cess” story, with big-time global aspirations. Its meat slaugh- 
tering and processing operations have earned it so much 
money, it has spun off into all kinds of other food produc- 
tion: bakeries, pasta-making, frozen foods - even coffee and 
doughnut shops. 

But in the quest for ever-higher profits, Maple Leaf 
president Michael McCain is offering his work-force only 
the scraps from the corporate table. In August 1997, Ma- 
ple Leaf locked out workers at its North Battleford, Sas- 
katchewan bacon plant because employees wanted to in- 
crease their industry-low base pay rate of $9.88 per hour. 

The same thing happened in October to Hamilton workers, 
whose base rate was just $10.90. Then pork production 
workers in Burlington, faced with company demands for 
$6.00 to $9.00 per hour pay rollbacks, were forced to strike 
in November. They were followed just days later by work- 
ers in Edmonton, with the company threatening them with 
a permanent plant closure. 
The workers, all members of the United Food and 
Commercial Workers (UFCW), don’t think its right that 
Canadian workers should have their wages and benefits 
reduced to rock-bottom levels just because that’s someone 
else’s idea of a “competitive reality” - especially when the 
company continues to not only grow and profit, but to swal- 
low up the competition. 
The Canadian Labour Congress and its provincial 
federations of labour are calling for a boycott of the fol- 
lowing Maple Leaf products: 


Meat Products 

Maple Leaf, Burns, Overlander, Swift Premium, Prime 
Poultry, Campfire, Shopsy’s, Coorsh, Clover, Bittners 
Devon, Parma, Hygrade, Mary Miles, York. 


O P E N ETRS 


Baked Goods 

Canada Bread, Dempsters, Karnes, Tenderflake Lard, 
Tenderflake Pastry, Venice Bakery. 

Canned & Frozen 

KAM, Klik, Maple Leaf canned chicken & ham, Maple 
Leaf frozen pizza & hash browns. 

Other 

Country Style Doughnuts, Olivieri Pasta & Sauces, Buns 
Master Bakeries, Shur Gain Pet & Livestock Feeds. 


JUST DO IT PHIL 

When Nike’s CEO 
Phil Knight invited 
Michael Moore to meet 
with him in Portland, Or- 
egon, Moore brought 
along a pair of round-trip 
plane tickets to Indonesia 
to tour Nike’s sweatshop 
factories there, which 
Knight had never visited. 
Not surprisingly, Knight 
declined. So if you get a 
chance to see Moore’s 
new film about Nike, 
“The Big One,” go see it. 

One football star is speaking out about Nike’s la- 
bour practices at its factories in Asia. “The reason they 
have these sweatshops is for cheap labour,” Reggie White 
of the Green Bay Packers told the Portland Oregonian. 
“They’d rather hire cheap labor than hire the kid in the 
neighborhood who is buying their shoes. There are people 
who need jobs here.” 


NO TO MAI 
The next 
meeting of the 
Regina Commu- 
nity Coalition 
Against the MAI 
will be January 
29, at 7:30 pm at 
the Regina Union 
Centre, 2709-12th 
Ave. For more 


If the MAI is signed, the whole 
world will be open for business, 
beyond the control of 
governments. 


information call (306) 525-2900. 

The Saskatoon Community Coalition Against the 
MAI will hold a teach-in at St. Andrew’s College, on the 
University of Saskatchewan campus on February 6 at 
1:30 pm and February 7 at 9:15 am. For more informa- 
tion call (306) 933-4141. 
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Bruce Gajerski of Edmonton wins a 
Briarpatch T-shirt for nominating the 
above corporation. Bruce writes: 


I wish to nominate Maple Leaf 
Foods for the Conrad Award as the 
worst corporation in Canada. 

Maple Leaf Foods is deserving of 
the award for the following reasons: 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Lori Foster 
Donna Frandsen 1) Maple Leaf has provoked a strike 
George Manz at its plants in Burlington and Hamil- 


ton by demanding wage reductions of 
30 percent from its employees. 

2) Maple Leaf has instigated a strike 
by its employees in Edmonton by re- 


Marie Symes-Grehan 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Beth Clarke 
Keith Cowan fusing to match the pay that Fletchers 
Mitch Diamantopoulos workers receive in Red Deer. The com- 
Murray Dobbin pany has continued a practice of dock- 
Bruce Gajerski ing pay for employees going to the 
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Guy Marsden J 
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Pou smullic a strong voice in 
the 
Saskatchewan 
labour 


movement. 


“The Conrad” 


Briarpatch magazine awards this “honour” 


to recognize the worst corporation in 
Canada in 1997. 


to the management negotiators at 


Maple Leaf Foods 


washroom to relieve themselves. Ma- 
ple Leaf has announced the plant in 
Edmonton is permanently closed due 
to the strike by its employees. The com- 
pany removed plant equipment late at 
night with the assistance of the Edmon- 
ton police tactical squad. 
3) Maple Leaf has locked out its em- 
ployees in North Battleford and To- 
ronto. 
4) Maple Leaf has closed plants in Que- 
bec which has prompted a boycott of 
its products by the Quebec Federation 
of Labour. 
5) The company said the new plant lo- 
cation in Brandon has a union local that 
is less militant than the one in Edmon- 


ton. 
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| never wanted to be a diarist. But, here | am in mid-life keeping 
a diary. 


This diary reflects a group effort and has a singular focus. It’s 
about our life with Roy Romanow. Or to be more specific, it’s 
about the struggle to achieve pay equity legislation under the 
NDP government. 


The purpose of pay equity legislation is to close the wage gap 
by ensuring female-dominated jobs are paid fairly in relation to 
male-dominated jobs. Based on the principle of equal pay for 
work of equal value, pay equity legislation allows comparisons 
of vastly different jobs such as licensed practical nurses and 
plumbers — in other words it allows comparisons of apples 
and oranges. 


During the 1991 provincial election, Roy Romanow promised a 
New Democratic government would implement pay equity 
legislation, adding, “Saskatchewan has a unique opportunity to 
draw from the experience of other jurisdictions.” The NDP leader 
also observed that women wanted a government that would 
enable them to achieve economic and social equality, stating 
“they deserve no less.” 


Yet seven years later, Saskatchewan remains one of the few 
provinces in the country without legislation to deal with wage 
discrimination. 


As our pay equity diary attests, Saskatchewan women not only 
got less than they deserved with the election of the Romanow 
NDP, they got less than they were promised. 


I ee 
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an women: Circa 191 
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PAY EQUITY DI ARYE 


In 1991, Saskatchewan had more women living in poverty per 
capita than any other province. Saskatchewan women with full- 
time employment earned an average of $22,149 per year while 
men earned an average of $31,898 per year — nearly $10,000 
more. This sharp difference in earnings — a wage gap of 31% 
— is largely due to discriminatory attitudes toward women. 


Working women pay the price for this discrimination. They pay 
for it in lost earnings during their working lives and lost pension 
benefits during their retirement. 


This is the picture the Romanow NDP promised to change 
through pay equity legislation. What happened? 


November 1991: (4 a 


Giving the public 
consensus a workover 


Immediately after the election, 
the Romanow NDP commis- 
sioned a poll to examine “the 
degree of fit” between the 
public's agenda and the 
government's overarching priority — reduction of the debt. The 
poll showed there was strong consensus among Saskatchewan 
residents for an agenda vastly different from what the NDP 
planned. Of those surveyed, 88% identified job creation as the 
government's top priority, while 84% felt programs to reduce 
poverty should be an immediate concern. In contrast, balancing 
the provincial budget — a priority that was the most 
compelling to Conservative voters — ranked seventh overall. 


Rather than build on the public's agenda, the NDP embarked on 
an intensive public relations campaign to change public opinion 
and lower people's expectations of government. In speech after 
speech, Premier Roy Romanow, Finance Minister Ed Tchorzewski, 
Labour Minister Bob Mitchell and other senior cabinet ministers 
called for sacrifice, restraint and moderation. Unemployed 
people looking for work, anti-poverty groups lobbying for a 
higher minimum wage and women expecting pay equity legis- 
lation would have to wait. The government's path to “a better 
future” lay in balancing the budget. 


labourers and other concerned groups and organizations €) 
together to advise the government on the method and time 

table for ensuring workers (men and women) are paid equally 

in the wider economy.” 


March 1996: 


Legislature opens to pay equity rally 


January 1992: 


Plans quashed 


Clearly, some NDP cabinet ministers did 
support immediate action on equity issues. 
ler 


In January 1992, only three months 
after the election, the cabinet steering 


committee recommended the government adopt pay equity 
and employment equity plans for the public and Crown sectors. About 150 women rallied at the legislature 


The committee also recommended the government undertake demanding the government keep its 

immediate consultations with the broader public sector and promise to legislate pay equity. 
rivate sector on ways to expand these plans. 

: , z k Speakers wanted to know how the 


government could give $3.4 million to the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce for a 
call centre in Regina, while claiming it has 


The proposal, sent to the Premier and the cabinet from Louise 
Simard, then Minister Responsible for the Status of Women, 
discussed a range of legislative options for reducing the wage 
gap in the public and private sectors. In the discussion paper, it no money for pay equity. 
stated wage adjustments for people in female-dominated jobs 
in executive government (the public service) would require 
between $8 million to $22 million alone. 


The paper also suggested the government could implement pay 
equity by cabinet directive instead of legislation, but warned 
the disadvantage of this approach is that it “may not signal the 
same commitment.” 


The steering committee's recommendations were not endorsed 
by cabinet. Nor were they made public. 


THE NDP PROMISED PAY EQUITY. 
IT’S BEEN FOUR YEARS. = = 
Forget lunch. Just give us the money 


At a pay equity luncheon in honour of secretary’s day, the Pay 
Equity Coalition suggested employers should give their secre- 
taries a raise, in lieu of lunch. 


“Lunch and flowers one day 


June 1995: a year don’t compensate 


NDP promises to chat about discrimination for the discriminatory i nn NOT 3 Ph A- 
E I í 
E 


In its campaign for re-election in June, the NDP’s platform — wages pecans fesee 
every working day of the 


presented in a full-colour magazine format — resembled a Lag A 
business plan for more cost-effective management with Roy year, E the chair ofthe p7 < oni 
Romanow as the chairman of the board. coalition, Aina Kagis. . y 


The importance of secretarial jobs to working women can't be © 
underestimated, Kagis said. Nearly one of every three women > 
who work outside the home is employed as a clerical. 


There were few references to social justice issues and there was 
no commitment to pay equity legislation. Instead, on page 46 of 
the party's platform, the NDP promised to “bring employers, 
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Commission calls for pay equity legislation 


Over the summer, the Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission 
released the findings of its four-year review of the human rights 
code. In its report, the Commission urged “the government to 
demonstrate its commitment to economic equality for women 
by immediately beginning the process of developing and 
implementing pay equity legislation.” 


The report was presented to Justice Minister John Nilson in July. 
In his response to the report eight months later, Minister Nilson 
said the government did not intend to act on the recommenda- 
tions for at least another year. 


December 1996: ws 


The search for intelligent 
signs of life pe 


On the heels 
of a national 
pay equity 

&) conference in 

Saskatoon, Joanne Crofford, then minister responsible for the 

status of women, said the government was not planning to 
introduce pay equity legislation “because all it takes is a change 
in government to get it removed.” 


December 1996: 


Where's the commitment to women? 


In responding to the Minister's comments in a Star-Phoenix 
letter to the editor, pay equity supporter Melanie Medlicott 
stated: “In every situation in which discriminatory practices are 
permitted and promoted, someone benefits. This government 
continues to demonstrate its real commitment is to those who 
benefit from the undervaluing of women’s work. Its commit- 
ment is certainly not to the women.” 


March 1997: 


The spark at the end of the tunnel 


When the government unveiled its pay equity policy, one 
cabinet minister described it as “the light at the end of the pay 

equity tunnel.” A spark is probably more accurate as most 

working women in the province are not covered by it. 


The policy framework, which provides for internal equity as well 
as pay equity, encompasses employers within Executive govern- 
ment and the Crown sector. To date, there are 10 unionized 
workplaces negotiating pay 
equity plans under the policy. 


Wage gap widens 
in Saskatchewan 


A new report released by 
Statistics Canada found 
Saskatchewan is the only 
province in the country where 
the gap between men’s and 
women’s wages has widened 
over the last few years. It's also one of the few provinces 
without pay equity legislation. 


The Stats Canada figures on median employment income show 
the middle income of Saskatchewan women was equal to 67 
per cent of the income of the middle male. Five years later, that 
number had dropped to just 64 per cent. 


In addition, one of every two women in Saskatchewan earned 
less than the low-income cut-off of $14,473 for single persons. 


Hundreds of women file complaints 


A formal wage discrimination complaint signed by 353 people 
was filed with the Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission 
over the summer. The human rights complaint, organized by the 
Pay Equity Coalition, states that people working in female- 
dominated jobs are paid less than those in male-dominated 
jobs due to gender discrimi- 
nation. The complaint asks the 
commission to remedy the 
situation. 


Coalition spokesperson Della 

MacNeil stated: “Women have 

waited six years for the NDP to 
take legislative action to end 
gender-based wage discrimi- 
nation. They can’t afford to wait 
any longer.” 
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In responding to the coalition’s petition, Judy Bradley, the January 1998: © 


newly-appointed minister responsible for the women's secre- Report finds Saskatchewan 
tariat, said she didn’t believe there were enough examples to has the worst record 
prove the effectiveness of pay equity legislation. 


A report commissioned by the Federal-Provincial/Territorial 
Ministers Responsible for the Status of Women shows Saskatch- 


October 1997: ewan is the only jurisdiction in the country where the gender 
Coalition plans retirement party for Premier wage gap is actually worse than in 1991. 


Clearly, Saskatchewan women didn’t get the government they 
deserve. 


When Premier Roy Romanow gave his address to the annual 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour convention, he was 
confronted with delegates sporting pay equity 
hats, signs and banners. He also faced a barrage 
of questions about the government's inaction on 
pay equity legislation. 


In response to one woman, who asked whether 
the government planned to pass legislation before 
she retired, the Premier promised it would be 

passed before he retired. 


The Pay Equity Coalition was pleased to hear the 
news. It plans to hold a retirement party for the 
Premier before the spring. 


The human rights route to equality: Are we there yet? 


By Aina Kagis 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission (SHRQ is the 
only venue where Saskatchewan women can file pay equity 
complaints. The courts have ruled that in provinces that do not 
have pay equity legislation, commissions must accept com- 
plaints dealing with wage discrimination. 


in 1978, she wondered why the employer paid its cashiers 

so much less than its food clerks. She heard many explana- 
tions — the food clerks had to do more lifting, they had to 
supply their own uniforms, they had to support their families 
— but none of them was acceptable. 


Fis: the time Barbara Nuttall began working for Safeway 


The human rights route, however, is fraught with obstacles, 
detours and lengthy delays. The problems are due to govern- 
ment underfunding — the commission’s budget and staff were 
lower in 1996 than a decade earlier — and the nature of the 
complaint-based process. 


“Our jobs as cashiers were just as important as their jobs. We 
did just as much lifting and we had just as many, if not more 
responsibilities,” she stated. She believed the difference in pay 
was due to discrimination. The cashiers were women. The food 
clerks were men. 


The attempt by Barbara Nuttall (nee Hall) to achieve pay equity 
in her workplace is a case in point. This is the story of her “| was often told that women didn’t need the income as much 
human rights complaint. as men and were only working because they were bored.” 


Eventually, she and two other cashiers raised the problem with 
their union — the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union. The union encouraged them to find a complaint with the 

SHRC. 
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Barbara Hall and RWDSU formally file a 
complaint with the HRC on behalf of all Safeway cashiers 
represented by the union in the province. The complaint alleges 
Safeway cashiers are victims of gender discrimination in their 
rates of pay and opportunities for full-time employment. The 
HRC certifies it as a class complaint. Canada Safeway challenges 
the certification at the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Lee Utama germ Justice Kyle of the 
Court of Queen's Bench hears Safeway’s 
appeal. 


LEW alae em Justice Kyle rules that the 
portion of the complaint alleging gender 


based differences in rates of pay can 
proceed as a class complaint but that the 
portion relating to opportunity for full 
time employment cannot. Canada 
Safeway appeals the first ruling to the 
Court of Appeal while the Commission 
cross-appeals the second ruling. 


Ou aa AeH Justices Stuart 


Cameron, Gary Lane and Georgina 
Jackson hear the appeal and cross- 
appeal. 


ATCP Justices Stuart Cameron and Gary Lane 


rule that neither portion of the complaint can continue as a 
class complaint because it was only filed against the employer. 
They rule it must be filed against the union as well. 


Justice Georgina Jackson writes a strong dissent, observing 
among other things that for an employee “to complain against 
an employer is difficult to do; to complain against the union as 
well may make the task insurmountable.” Requiring employees 
to file against their union probably will result in fewer com- 
plaints. This flies in the face of “the spirit and intent of the 
{Human Rights] Code which is to stop discriminatory 
behaviour,” she states. 


The majority ruling relies heavily on a Supreme Court of Canada 
ruling colloquially known as “the Renaud decision‘ In that case, 
which was the first to deal with a union's liability for discrimina- 
tory practices, the Supreme Court found the union co-liable. In 
writing the majority decision, Supreme Court Justice Sopinka 
explained that because the union had “insisted on adherence to 
a work schedule in the collective agreement [that had the effect 
of discriminating against a Seventh Day Adventist] and because 
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it categorically refused to “accept the employer-suggested 
accommodation which was not only reasonable but the most 
reasonable solution to the problem,” it had contributed to the 
discrimination. 


In the Barbara Hall ruling, there is no comparable set of circum- 
stances. The employer never offered to accommodate the 
cashiers’ complaint. Justice Jackson makes this point in her 


dissent. She believes the Renaud 
decision holds “that a union can be liable 
equally with an employer where the 
union is guilty of discrimination — not 
that the union must be pursued as a 
precondition to proceeding to a class 
action against the employer.” 


Although the appeal court decision is 
disappointing, it should not be over- 
emphasized. The decision only means 
that for class complaints in unionized 
workplaces to proceed, the union's 
possible liability for discrimination may 
be investigated. 


December 19, 1997: The HRC 


X initiates a complaint alleging that 
Canada Safeway, the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union (RWDSU) and the United Food and 
Commercial Workers (UFCW) have discriminated against female 
cashiers at Safeway on the basis of their sex. 


The RWDSU welcomes the Commission's 
unprecedented step of initiating this complaint. Chris Banting, 
Secretary Treasurer of the RWDSU, said the union has been 
asking the employer to end the pay discrimination at Safeway 
for more than a decade. “We're pleased to co-operate [with an 
investigation],” he stated. 


Although it’s been more than five years since Barbara initiated 
her complaint, the issue of wage discrimination at Safeway still 
hasn't been discussed. 


Barbara Nuttall, who's married and had a baby since she filed 
the complaint, can’t believe how long the process has taken. 

“If someone had told me | would still be fighting this in 1998, 
I'm not sure | would have done it,” she stated. “But I'm certainly 
Not going to give up now.” 


Beth Smillie and Aina Kagis are members 
of the Pay Equity Coalition of Saskatchewan. 


by Don 


t about the same hour that 
A Makahonuk died, 60 
people were holding a 
demonstration at the RCMP de- 
tachment in Saskatoon to protest 
the use of pepper spray against 
demonstrators at the APEC con- 
ference in Vancouver. 

If Glen had been well, there 
is no doubt he would have been front and centre with 
those demonstrators. He would have liked the banners 
that objected to brutal dictators like Suharto of Indone- 
sia, to global deals like NAFTA and the MAI that take 
away workers’ rights. And he would have been pleased 
that over half of the demonstrators were young people, 
who will carry on the struggles in which Glen believed 
and took part in so fervently. 

Glen’s deep sense of social justice was shaped by 
his background. He was a third generation Ukrainian 
Canadian who grew up understanding the struggles of 
Ukrainians to gain respect and dignity in an intolerant 
society that in earlier years regarded them as little more 
than a cheap labour supply. 

As a university student Glen honed the skills of 
analysis, observation and critical thinking that eventu- 
ally led him to become a worker intellectual, developing 
the duality in his life’s work of being both a social activ- 


GLEN 
MAKAHONUK 


Union leader and social activist. Born September 15, 
1951. Died December 10, 1997 of an inoperable brain 
tumour at his home in Saskatoon, age 46. 


Kossick 


ist and union leader, as well as a 
teacher of labour history and as 
senior library assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. 

His Master’s Degree thesis 
on the Estevan Coal Miners’ 
Strike of 1931 uncovered an im- 
portant piece of labour and 
Ukrainian immigrant history bur- 
ied in the past. A more recent booklet titled Class, State 
and Power: the Struggle for Trade Union Rights in Sas- 
katchewan 1905 - 1997 will be a significant tool for 
future generations of working class people to understand 
where their rights came from and why it’s important to 
continue the struggle. Glen made history come alive. 
His work on the organizing of the One Big Union (OBU) 
in Saskatoon told us things that had been forgotten in 
our own community history. Few people today know 
that in 1919 Saskatoon workers conducted a one-month 
general strike in support of the Winnipeg General Strike. 

He wrote many other papers and articles which were 
printed in such diverse publications as Saskatchewan 
History and Briarpatch. 

Most people knew Glen as an active and seemingly 
tireless trade union leader, rather than as a historian, 
but it was his sense of history that shaped his activities. 
Almost from day one, when he joined the staff of the 
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University of Saskatchewan and became a member of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees Local 1975, he was 
active in union affairs. As his local’s grievance chairperson 
for almost 20 years, he handled over 1,200 grievances. He 
was later elected president of the local, a position he held 
for 11 years until his death. He also served - simultane- 
ously - as one of CUPE’s vice- presidents on the Saskatch- 
ewan Federation of Labour (six years), as president of the 
22,000-member CUPE Saskatchewan (five years) and on 
CUPE’s National Executive Board in two different posi- 
tions for the last six years. 

Glen was a strong proponent of progressive change to 
labour and social policy legislation in Saskatchewan. In 
dozens of letters to and meetings with government minis- 
ters and officials, as well as innumerable Letters to the 
Editor, he always promoted measures that would improve 
the lives of working people and the unemployed, such as 
pay equity, anti-scab legislation, a higher minimum wage 
and better health and safety legislation. 

Nor did he limit his activities to quiet lobbying. Glen 
appeared at countless demonstrations and on picket lines - 
not just once to put in an appearance to gain media atten- 
tion - but many times, to indicate publicly his own personal 
support, as well as that of CUPE, for his sisters and broth- 
ers and the causes they were fighting for. 

Glen believed there was more to unions than just col- 
lective bargaining and handling grievances. He was a strong 
proponent of social unionism, of working in solidarity with 
coalitions of community, anti-poverty, and social action 
groups. As National CUPE president Judy Darcy noted: 
“Glen was a trade unionist and a socialist in the true sense 
of both words. There was no problem too big or too small 
for Glen - from defending a member’s grievance to fighting 
for social and economic justice for workers in Canada and 
around the world.” 

When a prominent person dies, people pay their re- 
spects in different ways. In Glen’s case, some of those ways 
demonstrate the high esteem in which he was held, not only 
by friends and colleagues but by others outside the labour 
movement who respected his contributions, even though they 
were on opposite sides of the negotiating table. The Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, the employer with whom he often 
locked horns in fighting to protect and improve his mem- 
bers’ rights, established a special scholarship in his name 
and donated $20,000 towards it. A $1,000 scholarship, 
administered through his local, will be presented each year 
to a CUPE Local 1975 member or their children. 

For Glen, the most important people at his funeral 
would have been his family, as well as the hundreds of work- 
ing men and women who came to show their love and re- 
spect for him. Nonetheless, everyone was pleased to see 
three Saskatchewan cabinet ministers among the moum- 
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ers. Each of them had been on the receiving end of Glen’s 
blunt and frequent criticism of some of their government’s 
policies. Despite that, they were there out of respect for his 
integrity and commitment to working people. 

The university’s flag flew at half mast and parking 
was free to mourners attending a post-funeral reception. 
On the way to the gravesite, Saskatoon police officers ac- 
companied the procession of cars and buses, stopped traf- 
fic at intersections and saluted the hearse as it went by, in 
recognition of the solidarity Glen had shown with the po- 
lice when they were fighting for a fair collective agreement. 
Thousands of dollars have poured in from across the coun- 
try to his wife Joyce and family, to trust funds and to other 
labour struggles in his name. 

While Glen would be grateful for the adulation and 
respect directed to him and his work, those who knew him 
well suspect he would also be somewhat embarrassed. De- 
spite his many union offices, he always took pride in being 
just a rank and file member. He was uncomfortable with 
the cult of leadership or top down control. It’s easy to im- 
agine him saying, “It’s time to move on. The struggle con- 
tinues. Don’t agonize - organize!” 


Don Kossick is a member of CUPE Local 2440. 


Save Democracy 
Stop the MAI 


The Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAT) 
currently being negotiated by the 29 countries that 
comprise the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) will constitute 
a bill of rights for transnational corporations. 
Specifically, the MAT will: 


@ prohibit the application of performance 
requirements on foreign-based companies; 


@ give corporations the right to sue governments 
if environmental laws hurt their business; 


@ prevent countries from imposing economic 
sanctions like those used to end Aparthied; 


@ rollback protection for Canadian culture; 
@ set the stage for two-tiered health care. 


CUPE Canadian Union of 
Public Employees 
Saskatchewan Saskatchewan Division : i 


The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
mourns the death of Brother Glen 
Makahonuk, SFL vice-president. 
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Glen Makahonuk, 
(centre) carrying the 
CUPE Saskatchewan 
standard to one of the 
many demonstrations 
he attended to improve 
the human condition. 


Old fighter you sure took it on the chin 
Where'd you ever get the strength to stand 

Never giving up or giving in 

You know | just want to shake your hand, because 


People like you help people like us go on, goon 
People like you help people like us go on, go on 


Old battler, with a scar for every town, 
Thought you were no better than the rest 

You wore your colours every way but down 

All you ever gave was your best, but you know that: 


People like you help people like us go on, go on 
People like you help people like us go on, go on 


- from a song by Si Kahn, a community organizer and folk singer, read by 


Don Kossick at Glen’s funeral. 
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Turning the 
MAI Tide 


The battle can be won. 
Here’s how. 


by 


T here is a silver lining in the fight against the 
worst deal in history. It is so bad that we 
actually have a good chance of defeating it. The Mul- 
tilateral Agreement on Investment (MAJ) is little short of a 
declaration of national surrender to the world’s largest 
transnational corporations (TNCs), a bill of rights for ever- 
larger corporate behemoths and a relinquishing of so much 
of what remains of our national sovereignty that elections 
will be reduced to ritualistic sideshows. 

The MAI would in effect expand NAFTA (its testing 
ground) in two ways. It is far more draconian in its details, 
and it would apply to all the 29 developed nations of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) under whose auspices it is being negotiated. But 
for the principal promoters of the deal the main purpose is 
to get the deal done and then present it to developing coun- 
tries as an offer they can’t refuse: sign it and open your 
doors to TNCs or forget about IMF loans, investment or 
economic aid. The MAI is economic and political black- 
mail that will usher in a new period of colonialism. 

The MAI is worse than NAFTA for various reasons. 
It has an extremely broad definition of investors, invest- 
ment and the benefits of investment - the key terms in an 
agreement aimed at eliminating investment rules and regu- 
lations. Secondly, it will explicitly include all levels of gov- 
ernment in its scope, meaning the powers of provincial and 
municipal governments are affected. Unlike NAFTA, there 
are no reservations for culture and the environment which 
means the Chrétien government has opened the door to the 
wholesale gutting of environmental laws and the destruc- 
tion of what remains of independent cultural production. 
Medicare appears to be protected by reservations only at 

the federal level, leaving it vulnerable to the privatization 
thrust of the MAI at the provincial level. 
Not only will this deal make it impossible for govem- 


Murray 


Dobbin 


ments to expand laws that make foreign investment condi- 
tional on providing jobs, preserving natural resources or 
transferring technology, the agreement contains what are 
called “standstill” and “rollback” clauses which oblige the 
federal government to gradually eliminate or amend exist- 
ing laws that do not meet liberalization standards. Lastly, 
this deal will last for at least a generation. After giving five 
years notice to get out, the effects of the MAI last another 
15 years - all in the interests of assuring TNCs that their 
investment is safe from democracy. 

Reviving the anti-free trade coalition 

The fight against the MAI is already bringing together 
many of the same coalition partners that mounted the tre- 
mendous fight against free trade and this time cultural and 
environmental groups are even more committed. The broader 
the base of the opposition the more successful it will be. 
Coalition building is the first order of the day and it can be 
modelled on last December’s meeting in Ottawa where some 
40 national organizations met. 

The Council of Canadians has taken the lead on the 
MAI fight in terms of obtaining the first document, doing 
the analysis, working to put together the broadest coalition 
possible and getting media coverage. The Council has an 
MAI kit designed for activists fighting the agreement and 
local anti-MAI coalitions now exist in Saskatoon and 
Regina. 

Strategically, the nature of the MAI leads to two criti- 
cal targets for public pressure. Because this deal will ex- 
plicitly include provincial and municipal governments, it is 
crucial that these governments be brought on side. The bring- 
ing to bear of maximum pressure (both public and other- 
wise) on Saskatchewan premier Roy Romanow should be 
at the top of the list of any strategy. Provinces declaring 
themselves opposed to the deal and making it clear they 
will challenge any erosion of their powers could well be the 
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Achilles heal of the MAI both here and in the U.S., where a 
coalition of western states has already formed to oppose 
key aspects of the deal. 

Letters, faxes and phone calls to Roy Romanow’s of- 
fice are an absolute necessity. (Room 226, Legislative Build- 
ing, 2405 Legislative Drive, Regina, SK S4S 0B3; phone 
(306) 787-9433; fax (306) 787-0885.) More important is 
the need to mobilize grass roots NDP members against this 
agreement. Those in the NDP who are hoping for a retum 
to social democratic policies in the post-debt period can 
simply forget it if the MAI goes through. 

The Ontario NDP has just come out strongly against 
the MAI and has committed itself to working with commu- 
nity groups which are also working against the agreement. 
The strong position taken by Glen Clark’s government in 
B.C. and the consistent targeting of the MAI by Alexa 
McDonough and the federal NDP in the House of Com- 
mons present a strong appeal for grass roots NDPers and 
any coalition should try to include NDP activists. It is in 
the interests of the NDP to oppose this deal and Romanow 
appears willing, if not yet eager, to do so. 


Broadening the base 
Progressive forces aligning themselves against the MAI 
must broaden their traditional base if we are to win this 
fight. A key component of the opposition to the MAT should 
be municipal councils. The MAI will have a major impact 
on local governments because it eliminates their power to 
give preferential treatment to local contractors, suppliers 
and service providers. This not only affects their ability to 
stimulate the local economy, it also has a major impact on 
their political base. Local businesses will in future watch 
helplessly as large corporations gradually move in and take 
over these small markets. A major effort should be made to 
educate local councils about the impact of the MAI on their 
powers - meeting with council members, getting motions 
placed on the agenda and making presentations to councils. 
The left has failed badly in the past to recognize and 
act on the fact that there are fundamental differences of 
interest within the business class. Small and medium busi- 
nesses will be hit hard by the MAI because they will be 
faced with unregulated competition from huge TNCs against 
whom they cannot possibly compete. The global economy, 
by its very definition, savages domestic economies because 
all are reduced to little more than collectivities of mass con- 
sumers. The jobless recovery is the quintessential example 
of the global economy - booming exports and chronic 17 
(teal) unemployment. Small and medium businesses as well 
as professional firms, from advertising to law and account- 
ing firms, will in the longer term face similar threats from 
giant TNCs providing these services. 
The prospect of progressives lobbying local boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce may sound a bit surreal. 


In many ways the local business class is the most politi- 
cally reactionary of any sector. But in the so-called global 
economy TNCs have no local or even national loyalties, 
while local businesses are forced to be part of the commu- 
nity. They actually pay taxes and their owners spend their 
money here. Until society evolves the social ownership of 
production, small capital is here to stay and it depends on 
workers spending money, and on a healthy domestic 
economy. There is not a shred of doubt that local compa- 
nies, even large ones, will lose enormously if the MAI comes 
in. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce (dominated by 
the banks), and the Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business aren’t about to educate the majority of their mem- 
bers on the issue. We should. 

Having a prominent business person publicly acknowl- 
edge that the MAI is bad for business would help end the 
isolation of progressive forces and might even have the ef- 
fect of waking up the commercial media which depends on 
local business advertising. In terms of pressuring the pro- 
vincial and local governments, such a development would 
also be effective. It is common knowledge that Roy 
Romanow listens more to business than any other sector. A 
divided business voice would allow the NDP to take a strong 
stand based on a community consensus, isolating large cor- 
porations and banks. 

Lastly, MAI opponents in each province and commu- 
nity need to analyze the deal with specific reference to how 
it will affect industries in those communities. Agriculture, 
small manufacturing, trucking, food processing, forestry, 
energy, land ownership and development, government pro- 
curement at the provincial level - all of these areas and 
more should be examined in the context of the MAI. In 
addition to publicizing the effects of the MAI on each sec- 
tor, approaching the organizations - workers and owners - 
speaking for these sectors and alerting them to the impact 
of the MAI could prove effective. The association repre- 
senting pulp and paper producers came out against the MAI 
when it realized foreign producers would be treated more 
favourably than domestic companies. 

The agenda of transnational corporations - the archi- 
tects of the MAI - is at its core a deliberate assault on the 
notion of community and on the authority of democratic 
institutions. If we do not stop them, their domination of the 
world will usher in a new and possibly very long period of 
authoritarian rule with some very nasty similarities to fas- 
cism. The fight against TNCs and the MAI in particular 
requires as broad a coalition of forces as possible, just as 
the fight against fascism required it in the 1930s and 1940s. 
The sooner we Start, the sooner we will turn the tide. 


Murray Dobbin is a freelance writer and broadcaster in 
Vancouver and a member of the executive of the Council 
of Canadians. 
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Opposing Trade 
Liberalization 


While world media attention focused on the APEC Leaders 
Summit in Vancouver, thousands of people from around the 
globe attended two alternative conferences. 


TRAVEL 
BROADENS 
THE 


meet in Geneva for the Second Ministerial Confer 
ence of the World Trade Organization (WTO) and to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the multilateral trade sys- 
tem (GATT and WTO). From February 23 - 25, 600 repre- 
sentatives of people’s movements from around the world 
will meet in Geneva for the People’s Global Action against 
“Free” Trade and the WTO. They will coordinate protest 
actions all over the world to take place during the WTO 
Conference in May. Among other things, they will call for 
non-violent civil disobedience and the construction of local 
alternatives by local people, as answers to the actions of 
multilateral institutions, governments and corporations. 
Last November, Canada was the host of a similar gath- 
ering of trade enthusiasts - the Asia Pacific Economic Co- 
operation (APEC) meeting. Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
used the opportunity to state publicly that human rights 
would play no part of the APEC agenda. The APEC lead- 
ers argue that market pressures and open trade will con- 
tribute to an increased climate of awareness for human 
rights. According to neo-liberal economic theory, the trickle- 
down effect caused by increased borderless trade through 
an elimination of all barriers will allocate resources more 


Fe May 18 - 20, leaders from around the world will 
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efficiently, enlarging the pie so that all citizens will 
eventually share and benefit. 

APEC and other trade agreements demand that for- 
eign companies be given the same chance as local ones 
for investment and economic development. Any inter- 
vention regarding human rights, labour standards or 
democracy by national governments is claimed to be 
unnecessary and even detrimental to “growth.” Jean 
Chrétien, Bill Clinton and other leaders know that the 
liberalization of foreign investment regulations will 
create opportunities for Canadian and American cor- 
porate investment, at the expense of national self-de- 
termination. 

The People’s Summit on APEC and the NO! to APEC 
Conference ran parallel to the Leaders Summit. Both of 
these conferences brought people together from the 18 Asia 
Pacific countries and several other countries to educate them- 
selves and others on the effects of trade liberalization and 
to strategize about future opposition to APEC and other 
agreements. Thousands of delegates convened in Vancou- 
ver for discussions linking these trade agreements to the 


APEC, or the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation, is 
the largest economic forum in the Asia Pacific 
region. It aims to reduce barriers on trade, promote 
investments among members and achieve 
borderless trade by the year 2020. However, 
examining the human rights and development 
conditions of participating countries and the related 
causes of such conditions raises important 


questions about whether the growth that members 
seek is sustainable, let alone equitable. The 18- 
member economies include Australia, Brunei, 
Canada, Chile, China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Japan, Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines, Singapore, South Korea, 
Taiwan, Thailand and the United States. 


abuses of human rights, workers’ rights, indigenous peo- 
ples, women and the environment, to name a few. They also 
held working groups proposing coalition building around 
Opposition to the Multilateral Agreement on Investment 
(MAI), which is also on the calendar for business elites this 
year. 
Testimonies of the impoverished, exploited and tor- 
tured from these nations drew other conclusions then those 
touted by APEC leaders. Hector de la Cueva from Mexico 
defined globalization as “a new world war against the peo- 
ple.” Yash Tandon from Zimbabwe referred to these agree- 
ments “as a forum for inter-imperialist rivalry for the world’s 
resources.” APEC leaders ignore the realities of the major- 
ity of residents in these countries: conditions of impover- 
ishment and devastation. 

In the Philippines, despite the increase in democracy, 
globalization and the Gross Domestic Product which APEC 
leaders proudly proclaim, the country has one of the worst 
income distribution records in the world, with an estimated 
70 percent of its people living in poverty. Community ac- 
tivists and union leaders are being intimidated, “disap- 
peared” and killed by local police and private militia work- 
ing for corporations and large landowners. 

In Indonesia, praised by the APEC leaders as East 
Asia’s economic miracle, the government is responsible for 
the arrests and killings of striking workers, the East Timorese 
people, and journalists. Labour organizers can receive a 
maximum sentence of the death penalty for organizing an 
independent union. 

In Mexico, the so-called economic success story so 
often used by pro-NAFTA supporters, the devaluation of 
the peso has been devastating as thousands of local busi- 
nesses have closed down due to international competition. 
Meanwhile, 93 million Mexicans live in extreme poverty. 

When does the climate improve for human rights and 
when do the benefits trickle-down to everyone? Over 500 

participants took part in the Worker’s Tribunal, where seri- 
ous human rights abuses in APEC countries by their gov- 
ermmments and businesses were detailed. Working conditions 
in countries such as Burma, Mexico, Singapore, Indonesia, 
the Philippines and Thailand, particularly for women fac- 
tory workers, combine harassment, confinement, interro- 
gation and forced resignations, along with non-existent 
safety and labour standards. 

These conditions, a woman testified at the tribunal, 
led to the deaths of 87 migrant workers, while 42 more 
were injured during a fire at the Zhilli Handicrafts Factory 
in China, all because the factory managers had locked the 
doors on the women. 

In addition, the majority of migrant workers in APEC 
countries are women, where many work as entertainers, 
prostitutes and domestic workers. Combined with the in- 
timidation and repression by the military and political au- 


thonities, these do not seem like benefits. 

What about the increased investment opportunities for 
Canada and the U.S.? Activists at the anti-APEC events 
argued that this investment is directly responsible for in- 
creased impoverishment and devastation. As Isabel Galhous, 
an East Timorese representative stated, “we find it repul- 
sive that the Western countries that make grand rhetorical 
speeches about human rights are the ones that manufacture 
most of the weapons that helped kill more than 20 million 
people in the developing world since World War II.” 

In 1996, a Canadian-owned mine in the Philippines 
dumped tons of toxic waste in one of the country’s largest 
industrial accidents. In Indonesia, the Canadian-based INCO 
mining company destroyed large areas of farmland and for- 
est, and discharged four times the level of smelter emis- 
sions permitted by the Indonesian government. 

In China, a Canadian company was awarded the con- 
tract to supply the computer system for the Three Gorges 
Dam project and Canada’s General Electric is bidding to 
supply the generators. This project will flood 13 cities, hun- 
dreds of villages, 955 factory towns and 115,000 acres of 
China’s best farmland - forcing the relocation of 1.3 mil- 
lion people. These increased investment deals were won by 
the Canadian government during its Team Canada trade 
missions. 

The week of protect in Vancouver ended for some del- 
egates and speakers with a protest against the APEC meet- 
ing being held on the UBC campus. The treatment of the 
student organizers by the RCMP gave people from across 
Canada an eye-witness account of the actions that $26 mil- 
lion of security that were supposedly needed to protect 
Chrétien and his political cronies from the people they are 
elected to represent - actions which many victims and ob- 
servers argue were unjustified and question Canada’s role 
as a human rights example. 

When all was said and done, “Junk APEC” was the 
overwhelming sentiment of the week in Vancouver, as the 
continued free trade agreements continue to steamroll in 
the search for world-wide domination. These agreements, 
whether under the acronym APEC, GATT, WTO, NAFTA 
or the MAI, only give benefits to the few while impoverish- 
ing, exploiting and killing many. The resulting statement 
by delegates was the unanimous rejection of the basic phi- 
losophy, framework and assumptions of the model of free 
trade and trade liberalization. Strategies of opposition were 
strengthened and alternatives were formulated as groups 
built world-wide links and coalitions to resist globaliza- 
tion. 

Remember, to resist is to win! 


Beth Clarke is a Master’s student in Social Studies at the 
University of Regina who attended the anti-APEC events 
in Vancouver last November. 
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The New 
Conquistadors 


The World Bank is plundering the world, integrating the Third 
World into the global capitalist system. 


by 


Í ately the World Bank has been 
striving to project a caring im 
age. First, there was its World 

Development Report, released last 
June, which emphasized the impor- 
tant role of government in improving 
health and education and reducing 
social inequality. 

“Without [an effective state]’’, 
the report stressed, “sustainable de- 
velopment, both economic and social, 
is impossible.” 

In July, the Bank announced that 
it would look at the growing poverty 
and income inequality that has re- 
sulted from the implementation of its 
Structural Adjustment Programs 
(SAPs) in the Third World, in col- 
laboration with 30 non-governmen- 
tal organizations which have criti- 
cized Bank policies for these effects. 
SAPs offer loans on condition that 
governments drastically reduce pub- 
lic spending in favour of repayment of debt owed to West- 
ern banks. James Wolfensohn, the Bank’s president, had 

earlier wamed that maldistribution of income threatened 

global stability. 

At the World Bank’s annual meeting in Hong Kong 
last September, Wolfensohn called for a Bank “rooted in 
villages and poor countries,” not in Washington. He has 
already announced plans to send his staff to villages to learn 
about poverty. 

In Hong Kong, the Bank and the Intemational Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) also pledged to fight corruption (espe- 
Cially in developing countries) which the Bank says flour- 
ishes when “economic policies are poorly designed, educa- 
tion levels are low, civil society is underdeveloped and the 
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World Bank president James 
Wolfensohn. 
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accountability of public institutions 
is weak.” As Wolfensohn put it, “the 
Bank has taken the moral high 
ground. I will not accept that anyone 
else has a higher moral ground.” 


A Destructive Record 

To cripple governments and then 
champion them, increase poverty and 
also speak for the poor, encourage 
and protest corruption, is distinctly 
Orwellian. World Bank policies have 
devastated the Third World. Between 
1984 and 1990, developing countries 
under SAPs transferred $178 billion 
to Western commercial banks. So 
enormous was the capital drain from 
the South that one former Bank di- 
rector remarked: “Not since the con- 
quistadors plundered Latin America 
has the world experienced such a flow 
in the direction we see today.” 

By severely restricting govem- 
ment spending in favour of debt repayment, the draconian 
loan terms of the Bank and the IMF have eviscerated the 
State they wish to be “effective,” leaving in its wake spiral- 
ling poverty and hunger fuelled by slashed food subsidies 
and decimated health and education sectors. 

After 12 years of following World Bank and IMF-im- 
posed policies, David Schrieberg described Latin America 
as going through “its worst period of social and economic 
deprivation in half a century.” Of the region’s 460 million 
people, nearly half are poor - an increase of 60 million in 
ten years. The number of Latin American billionaires rose 
to 42 in 1994 from six in 1987. Populations, overall, are 
worse off than they were in 1980. According to the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
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Caribbean, “the levels of [poverty] are still considerably 
higher than those observed in 1980 while income 
distribution seems to have worsened in virtually all 
cases.” 

SAPs imposed on Peru by the World Bank and 
the IMF pushed four million people into extreme pov- 

erty, almost halved real wages and cut those with “‘ad- 
equate employment” to 15 percent of the work-force. 
Consequently, there has been a forced migration of im- 
poverished peasants and urban unemployed into coca 
growing as an alternative to starvation. In 1991, in ex- 
change for $100 million from the United States, Peru put 
in place the IMF structural adjustment clause opening its 
markets to U.S. com. As a result, by 1995, corn cultiva- 
tion had fallen tenfold and coca production had grown by 
50 percent. 

Under these conditions, corruption has flourished; in- 
deed almost an entire economy has been criminalized. In- 
creased coca production means more cocaine trafficking, 
deepening official corruption in Peru as money in the hands 
of drug lords increases. Drug corruption has ensnared an 
increasing number of top military officers, as well as 
Vladimiro Montesinos, the head of Peru’s intelligence 
agency and the closest advisor to President Fujimori. 

This is hardly new for the World Bank which has long 
financed corrupt dictators such as Pinochet in Chile, Suharto 
in Indonesia and Marcos in the Philippines. Wolfensohn, 
who has pledged to fight corruption “wherever we find it,” 
defined the corruption phenomenon as exclusionary: pro- 
moting “the interests of the few over the many.” That’s ex- 
actly what World Bank policies do. 

About Africa, the World Bank’s chief economist for 
Africa has admitted: “We did not think that the human costs 
of these [structural adjustment] programs could be so great 
and the economic gains so slow in coming.” The World 
Bank predicts that by the year 2000, 300 million Africans 
will be living below the poverty line, a 50 percent increase 

over the 200 million figure for 1994. Between 1984 and 
1990, the net outflow of financial resources from Africa to 
the World Bank and the IMF totalled about $5 billion. Af- 
rica’s GNP fell by 2.2 percent in the 1980s and by 1990, its 
estimated per capita income was at the same level it had 
been in 1960. 

From 1990 to 1993, Zambia spent $37 million for pri- 
mary school education while giving $1.3 billion to interna- 
tional bankers. Annually, Ghana spends about $75 million 
on all its social programs, less than 20 percent of its pay- 
ment to foreign creditors. Uganda spends less than $1 per 
capita on primary health as opposed to $9 per person for 
debt repayment. These three countries (considered models 
by the World Bank for their diligence in carrying out aus- 
terity programs) sent $2.7 billion to international banks in 
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fering as health and educational systems collapse through- 
out the continent. 


Austerity for Others 

While worsening poverty in the Third World with its 
extreme austerity measures, the World Bank has been un- 
willing to take its own medicine and has spent the money 
taken away from necessary services in the South on luxu- 
ries for itself. The compensation for its president is $305,000 
a year while the senior 74 officers receive more than 
$120,000. Employees have access to a free health club and 
complimentary vacation travel. 

Michael Irwin, a former personnel manager, described 
Bank employees as “living and working comfortably in the 
Washington area, and venturing forth in luxury ... out of 
touch with both the realities and causes of poverty in the 
Third World.” 

The World Bank is currently renovating its headquar- 
ters for $314 million - more than $100 million above the 
original estimate. About $300 million of this comes from 
the $2.7 billion loan repayment of Uganda, Ghana and Zam- 
bia in 1994. The remodelling includes the insertion of gold 
leaf ceilings at an estimated cost of $1 million. “Definitely 
extravagant,” as one observer put it. 

The renovation is also using anegre, a very expensive 
wood from Africa. The wood took four years to collect and 
the company carrying out the word was paid more than $1 
million. 

Bruce Rich, author of Mortgaging the Earth, a criti- 
cal account of the Bank, remarked about the renovation: 
“The Bank’s inability to control costs at its own headquar- 
ters has to make you wonder about the quality of the eco- 
nomic advice it offers to the Third World.” 

Nor has the Bank’s new-found concern for the poor 
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extended to the Pehuenche tribe in Chile which is likely to 
be displaced from its ancestral forests by dam construction 
financed by the International Finance Corporation (IFC), 
the Bank’s private sector arm. The IFC signed a secret agree- 
ment with Endesa (the Chilean utility in charge of construct- 
ing six dams) which included resettlement provisions for 
about 1,000 members of the 5,000-strong Pehuenche tribe. 
The Indians were not informed of this. Subsequent inde- 
pendent reports on the problem have been suppressed by 
Wolfensohn. Theodore Downing, an anthropologist who 
wrote one of these reports, has filed a complaint against the 
Bank and the IFC, charging them with racism in the 
Pehuenche’s treatment. According to one observer, 
Wolfensohn “‘and his subordinates have partaken in a con- 
spiracy that will see the Indians either ‘resettled’ at higher 
elevations which could see them die of cold or scattered in 
shiftless alcoholism on the outskirts of tourist or corporate 
enclaves. This is what is meant by ‘ethnocide.’” 


The U.S. Connection 

It’s hard to believe that the World Bank did not know 
about the disastrous effects its policies would have on the 
Third World, no matter what its officials might say. The 
Bank is dominated by the United States and has long func- 
tioned as an arm of U.S. foreign policy. The most notorious 
case of U.S. manipulation of Bank policy was the ending of 
loans to the elected government of Salvador Allende in Chile 
- the first step in a U.S.-planned destabilization plan. Rich- 
ard Nixon and Henry Kissinger used the Bank, as Nixon 
stated, to “make the Chilean economy scream.” The subse- 
quent economic crisis paved the way for the bloody coup of 
1973. The U.S. then poured aid on the military dictatorship 
of General Augusto Pinochet who killed Allende and be- 
tween 5,000 and 30,000 other Chileans. From 1973 and 
1976, the World Bank gave Chile $350.5 million, almost 
13 times the $27.7 million it gave during the three-year 
Allende presidency. 

Walden Bello, a social activist and researcher with 
Focus on the Global South, an NGO based in Thailand, 
wrote that during the 1980s, the Bank’s SAPs were “the 
second prong of the massive assault that Washington 
mounted against the South.” The other prong is commonly 
referred to as low-intensity conflict (LIC), which the U.S. 
has launched against governments in Afghanistan, Angola, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Grenada, and against liberation 
movements in El Salvador, Guatemala and the Philippines. 

Susan George has called the World Bank-IMF debt 
management strategy, “financial low-intensity conflict” 
(FLIC); in other words, an economic war on the poor. 

U.S. officials are clear about the link between eco- 
nomic and military strategies in controlling the Third World. 
The Presidential Commission on Integrated Long-Term 
Strategy stated in 1988: “We need to think of low-intensity 
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conflict as a form of warfare that is not a problem just for 
the Department of Defense. In many situations, the U.S. 
will need not just DoD personnel and materiel but diplo- 
mats and information specialists, agricultural chemists, 
bankers and economists and scores of other professionals.” 

Robert McNamara, who became the Bank’s president 
in 1967, best epitomized the close U.S. connection. 
McNamara had been Secretary of Defense before being 
transferred to the World Bank by President Johnson. The 
Secretary had grown disillusioned with his idea of bomb- 
ing North Vietnam since this had failed to stop Northern 
support for insurgency in South Vietnam. One could con- 
clude that McNamara went from bombing the Third World 
to starving it. 


New Strategies 

The strategy of financial low-intensity conflict (FLIC) 
succeeded in bringing economies in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to their knees. Even nationalistic elites have re- 
jected industrialization strategies in favour of supplying ever 
greater amounts of raw materials to the North as advocated 
by the Bank. However, the combination of LIC and FLIC 
may have succeeded too well, creating a situation that the 
Bank may not be able to control. The weakening of Third 
World governments has opened up a Pandora’s box of so- 
cial problems ranging from outright state collapse (as in 
Somalia and Afghanistan) to the increasing hold of drug 
traffickers on states (as in Colombia, Peru and Mexico). 
Having weakened the state to a dangerous extent, the U.S. 
and the World Bank are unable to deal with the consequences 
and this may be one reason for the Bank’s current stress on 
government. It is also difficult for the Bank to work its will 
on Third World societies if there is no state to work through. 

NGOs can also be instruments for carrying out Bank 
policies, especially where states are weak. This could be 
one reason for the Bank’s recent consideration for their criti- 
cisms of its policies. Involving NGOs in looking at poverty 
created by SAPs seems a pointless exercise since there is 
plenty of such information already, but this could be an 
effective method of co-opting such institutions. 

The success of LIC and FLIC in defeating nationalis- 
tic Third World regimes has also made it necessary for the 
World Bank and the IMF (like the Pentagon and the CIA) 
to find new roles for themselves; hence the sudden concern 
for poverty and corruption exhibited in Hong Kong. In an 
immediate sense, the insincerity of this concern is most viv- 
idly displayed by the fact that in the same breath the two 
institutions urged Third World countries to liberalize their 
capital markets. Such a step could put developing econo- 
mies at the mercy of Wall Street speculators and further 
reduce the ability of governments to deal with the problems 
of health, education and poverty. Many Southem govem- 
ments made their opposition clear to such liberalization in 
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the Hong Kong meeting, but the IMF, backed by the Group 
of Seven leading industrialized nations, is going to push 
ahead anyway. 

The insistence on capital liberalization reveals the true 
agenda of the World Bank and the IMF since 1945: fully 
integrating the Third World into the global capitalist sys- 
tem in the subordinate position of raw material supplier 


coupled with an open market. The fulfilment of this agenda 
has involved the use of U.S. military power in combination 
with World Bank-IMF economic programs to crush Third 
World governments aspiring to have independent develop- 
ment. No talk of poverty can hide such a brutal enterprise. 
Asad Ismi is a research associate at the Centre for Social 
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Canadian Labour Congress/Congrés du travail du Canada 


TRADE UNIONS IN SOLIDARITY WITH THE STRUGGLES OF 
GAY MEN AND LESBIANS FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, DIGNITY 
AND RECOGNITION! 
For information about the CLC Lesbian, Gay & Bisexual Group contact Sue Genge, Women’s and Human Rights 


Dept. at the CLC, 2841 prom. Riverside Dr., Ottawa, ON K1V 8X7. For information about the Sask. Working 
Group contact Donna Smith, c/o Sask. Federation of Labour, #103-2709-12th Ave., Regina, SK S4T 1J3. 
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The UN 


Are donations from multinational corporations 
the answer to the UN’s problems? 


ly Wy IES ie ie Sy 


hen U.S. media mogul Ted Tumer announced 

M / that he would give US$1 billion to the debt-rid 

den world agency to fund its programs, many 

UN supporters cheered. Never mind that his own govem- 

ment’s refusal to pay its back dues of $1.5 billion is the 

cause of the debt, or that later, the small print of his “gift” 

had a few hold back clauses - the gift will actually be given 

in equal sums of $100 million over ten years - in the current 
value of his corporate Time Warner stock. 

Turner himself says the finer details are yet to be 
worked out, but he wanted to make the announcement when 
he was addressing a United Nations Association dinner last 
September. But it wouldn’t matter where or how he made 
the announcement. A man who can command much of the 
world’s news would be assured of coverage even if the U.S. 
president was assassinated the same day. 

Some cynics say he has bought guaranteed news rights 
and media control of the UN. Others say he has bought his 
wife, Jane Fonda, a perpetual platform for her crusade for 
human population control. (Remember when she was a ce- 
lebrity anti-war and anti-nuclear activist?) Time magazine 
quotes Turner as saying Fonda “burst into tears of joy.” 

His donation will be used for programs that have Tum- 
er’s approval, not for the UN’s debt and administration, 
said Canada’s Ambassador to the UN, speaking at a public 
meeting in Victoria last October. In addition, Ambassador 
Robert Fowler said that Tumer’s act was “terrific...a won- 
derful trend...what the world needs now.” 

Tumer is encouraging other wealthy corporations to 
give to “charity.” We may look forward to Cargill and Nestlé 
contributing to the UN FAO (Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization), Johnson & Johnson donating to the World 
Health Organization, or Gerbers and the Gap to UNICEF. 

The possibilities are endless. Since many corporations have 
bigger budgets than UN member states, that money will 
soon start to talk and control. In Tumer’s case, that’s easy 
as he controls much of the world’s talk already. 


There may be a connection with this mediaeventanda | 


meeting at the UN last June 24 that received little media 
attention. At a lunch of lobster and exotic mushroom salad 
in a private dining room, the CEO’s of ten transnational 
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corporations were invited to meet with high-ranking UN 
and government representatives, including three heads of 
state. The luncheon meeting was co-hosted by the Presi- 
dent of the UN General Assembly and the Executive Direc- 
tor of the World Business Council on Sustainable Develop- 
ment (WBCSD). (Now there’s an oxymoron of gigantic 
proportions.) The WBCSD was organized in 1992 to rep- 
resent the interests of global corporations at the UN Con- 
ference on Environment and Development. 

Canada’s Minister of the Environment, Christine 
Stewart, was there with David Kerr, CEO of Noranda; the 
Secretary-General of the Intemational Chamber of Com- 
merce (the birthplace of the Multilateral Agreement on In- 
vestment); Clare Short, Great Britain’s Minister of Inter- 
national Development; the President of Zimbabwe; the Presi- 
dent of Guyana; the Prime Minister of Norway and other 
corporate and government dignitaries. The purpose of this 
little gathering was to confirm a prearranged formal in- 
volvement of corporations in the affairs of the UN. 

When asked about this meeting, the Canadian UN 
Ambassador was not as forthcoming as he was about Ted 
Tumer. Fowler said, “I wasn’t there and I don’t know what 
corporations were there and I don’t know the outcome.” 

Maybe Ms. Stewart didn’t think the gathering impor- 
tant enough to brief our ambassador. That’s surprising be- 
cause those at the meeting included Edwin Falkman, Chair- 
person of Waste Management Intemational and the U.S. 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, Larry Summers, who 
advocates shipping toxic wastes to low-income countries 
“because people there die early anyway and have less in- 
come-earning potential, so their lives are less valuable.” 
One might think these fellow guests might be of concern to 
a Canadian Minister of Environment. 

Even though our ambassador had little to say about 
this meeting, he said the government of Canada considers 
corporate involvement in the UN “a healthy thing” and “a 
good thing.” 

Only two academics and two NGO representatives were 
invited to this meeting. One of the academics, well-known 
writer on global economics, David C. Korten, has given me 
permission to quote from his report posted on the Internet 
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and personal communication. 

He reports that all participants who spoke, with one 
exception, agreed that market deregulation and economic 
expansion were the answer to the world’s problems and 
that since corporations had the money and power, the UN 
must accept them as partners in public decision making. 

Ms. Chee Yoke Ling of the Third World Network, was 
the only speaker at that luncheon who opposed the inevita- 
bility of increasing corporate global control. She also ad- 
dressed the impossibility of creating a universal consumer 
society - there are not enough resources to exploit for that 
dubious purpose. She noted that the World Trade Organi- 
zation and other world forums such as the Multilateral 
Agreement of Investment, only talk about corporate nights, 
not their obligations. 

The UNDP (a development program supposed to help 
“developing countries”) was praised by Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan for preparing these countries for private in- 
vestment. Korten says, “In short, he is firmly committed to 
using UN and other funds to subsidize the corporate buy- 
out of Third World economies.” The UNDP director said 
private investment is the best hope for the poor. Korten 
comments, “the UNDP is giving priority to using its lim- 
ited funds to ‘leverage’ - read ‘subsidize’ private invest- 
ment.” 

Annan has also praised the Jesse Helms bill which 
demands an extensive overhaul of the UN while cutting the 
U.S.’s debt and payments to the UN; Annan calls it 
“progress.” Such a unilateral reduction of American pay- 
ments would increase the burden of payment - if structures 
are maintained - on the UN’s major creditors including 
Canada, France and India, who say, like most member states, 
that they pay without nationally-imposed conditions. 

A group of 132 UN members, led by Ambassador 
Daudi Mwakawago of Tanzania, is now preparing to go to 
the World Court to seek an expert opinion on whether the 
U.S. conditional payments are a violation of the UN char- 
ter. 

The European Union wants penalties assessed to the 
U.S. for its refusal to pay its share. The EU proposals for 
countries withholding debts on political grounds include their 
being denied UN procurement contracts and UN jobs. 

The U.S. government is reneging on its UN commit- 
ment because it sees that the UN is too open and inclusive 
an institution for the U.S. to impose its global economic 
policies. The U.S. now uses other more compliant struc- 
tures to impose its economic ideology - like the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, and currently, most threat- 
ening, the secret negotiations in the OECD for the Multilat- 
eral Agreement on Investment. 

The U.S. will encourage and support directed corpo- 
rate donations to “soft programs” of the world body like 
international conferences and projects on population, envi- 
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ronment and social issues. A weakened UN will be forced 
to concentrate on what the U.S. considers “law and order” 
issues: punishing “rogue” states and any deviators from the 
religion of globalization while the world’s richest nation 
will increasingly fabricate and enforce important and pow- 
erful economic measures outside the UN. It is a case of 
having your lobster (or salmon) and eating it too. 

Corporations want more power, not more accountabil- 
ity. Bjom Stigson, Executive-Director of the World Busi- 
ness Council on Sustainable Development and co-host of 
the luncheon meeting, has said, at another event, that there 
should be no UN sub-committee on corporate accountabil- 
ity, “because global corporations are already too account- 
able to far too many bodies.” As Korten says, “the fox is 
now in the UN chicken coop...writing the security protocols 
intended to protect the chickens from the fox.” 

Korten ends his report with a strong reminder that al- 
temative leadership in today’s world must come from us - 
the civil society that is not yet captive to and blinded by the 
official corporate ideology. We must speak out and act fear- 
lessly and constantly. 

We need to show how damaging it is to the UN that it 
funds the global corporate takeover of the world economy 
and how damaging it will be to poor countries to have their 
resources extracted for high levels of profit to foreign com- 
panies, even when their leaders are in agreement. Complicit 
UN leaders will do further damage as they dance for corpo- 
rate donors and try to appease the U.S. into paying up and 
staying in the UN. 

Dr. Rosalie Bertell reminds us that we are all media 
and we must use every opportunity to listen to others and to 
communicate our own information and analysis. 

We can start now by challenging the trend of corpo- 
rate “gifts” to the UN by the likes of Ted Turner. We need 
to see such acts as the beginning of the corporate buy-in of 
the UN. We must stop the corporate theft of UN power and 
resources. At home, we can continue to work against the 
corporate takeover of national sovereignty. 

We should demand that only nations participate and 
pay (and only participate when they do pay) in this already 
flawed and beleaguered UN - but it is still the only world 
body where all nations can meet and co-operate on some 
issues on a global level. It can provide a forum for alterna- 
tive ideas and offers some protection to small nations. 

In Korten’s closing words, we must “‘Globalize Con- 
sciousness - Localize Economics.” 


Terry Wolfwood is a Victoria activist and President of the 
Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation. Korten’s report: the 
UN: A Partner to Corporate Interests? is on the Internet 
at: gkd97@tristam.edc.org Other resources used include 
articles on the UN by Third World Resurgence, issues #83 


and #85. 
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The Nuclear 
Weapons Clock 


The campaign to ban land mines has made giant steps 
recently. Now it’s time to ban all nuclear weapons. 


he nuclear clock is still ticking. 
Meanwhile citizens are lulled 


into believing that nuclear weap- 
ons are being continuously dismantled 
and no longer pose a major threat. 

In reality tens of thousands still 
exist: many are “on alert,” ready to 
launch within minutes and to decimate, 
within hours, much of the planet. The 
payload of one U.S. Trident submarine 
is sufficient to destroy every major city 
in the northern hemisphere. A single 
launch could strike 192 separate targets. 
Yet the major nuclear powers are qui- 
etly developing new weapons. 

In his newly-released book Caging 
the Nuclear Genie, former CIA chief Admiral Stansfield 
Turner describes the arms control process as “‘glacially slow” 
and the promised reductions as misleading: the United States 
intends to maintain more than 10,000 warheads, while Rus- 
sian intentions may be even larger. Yet he and analysts out- 
side the military establishment believe that as few as sev- 
eral hundred would be sufficient to deter any enemy. 

Our government’s close ties to U.S. defence policy 
make America’s deep commitment to nuclear weapons a 
matter of deep concer to Canadians. 

In a recently declassified document titled “Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Program,” America’s nuclear 
plans are deceptively portrayed as designed to ensure the 
safety and reliability of its diminishing stockpile. The Wash- 
ington-based Natural Resources Defense Council, which 
obtained this now declassified document through a free- 
dom of information lawsuit, has a very different interpreta- 
tion: it sees the real purpose of the Stewardship Program as 
being the maintenance and expansion of U.S. nuclear weap- 
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The Trident submarine USS Georgia, with its 24 missile silos open: 
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each missile can devastate a city. 


ons capabilities well into the next century. 

U.S. defence analyst William Arkin, writing in the Oc- 
tober 1997 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, states: “For- 
get the notion that stewardship is about protecting a force 
adequate for deterrence in a post-Cold War world. 
Unreformed nuclear war planning - calling for many new 
nuclear weapons - continues in secret...” 

A 13-year, $60 billion project is now underway to ex- 
pand the vast U.S. nuclear infrastructure and increase its 
capacity to test, modify, design and produce nuclear weap- 
ons. According to an August 18, 1997 New York Times 
article, work on nuclear arms “involves 25,000 people in a 
highly secretive industry.” 

Also disturbing are the “subcritical” underground tests 
of nuclear weapons that took place at the Nevada Test Site 
in 1997 - more are scheduled for 1998. These tests repre- 
sent an end run around the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
signed in 1996 by the United States and 145 other nations. 
They are contrary to the spirit of the treaty and undermine 
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prospects for its implementation. Non-nu- 
clear nations wam that they will not be bound 
by a treaty that the nuclear powers dishon- 
our: thus the danger of nuclear weapons pro- 
liferation increases. 

The New York Times article also points 
out that “in seeking support for the treaty 
last year, Clinton administration officials 
stressed that the ban would rule out all new 
weapons and, in effect, be a technological 
barrier that would end the nuclear arms 
race.” Why then are they acting in violation 
of the treaty’s intent? 

Ina recent report based on a three-year 
study of nuclear policy, the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Preventing Deadly Conflict 
wams: “The proposition that nuclear weap- 
ons can be retained in perpetuity and never 
be used - accidentally or by design - defies 
credibility.” It recommends that the United States and the 
four other declared nuclear powers should take all nuclear 
weapons off alert and “set an immediate goal of disman- 


tling them.” 
Such recommendations are consistent with a recent poll 
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indicating that 87 percent of Americans think the United 
States should negotiate a treaty to eliminate nuclear weap- 
ons. Thirty-nine citizens’ organizations are now involved 
in a massive lawsuit against the U.S. Stockpile Steward- 
ship Program. 

An intemational campaign for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons is gaining momentum, as did the campaign to ban 
land mines. For the sake of the planet and future genera- 
tions it is time for Canadians to speak out. 


Joanna Miller is long-time peace activist in Saskatoon. 
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A Web of 
Intrigue 


U.S.-sponsored terrorism against Cuba continues despite the 
death of the most notorious right-wing Cuban exile leader. 


by 


ombings and an assassina 
tion attempt by Cuban- 
Americans made headlines 


in late 1997. Despite the death of no- 
torious right-wing leader and multi- 
millionaire Jorge Más Canosa, ter- 
rorist attacks are likely to continue. 

His malevolent spirit lives on in 
such people as Cuban-exile and long- 
time CIA asset Luis Posada Carriles, 
who served time in prison for bomb- 
ing an airliner, and Cuban-American 
José Pepé Hernandez, who has in- 
herited Más Canosa’s mantle. Re- 
ports on their activities indicate an 
ongoing web of intrigue that threat- 
ens island Cubans and tourists alike. 

Mas Canosa died in Miami on 
November 23, 1997 at the age of 58. He was the notorious 
head of the Cuban American National Foundation (CANF) 
and the giant Mastec telecommunications firm. According 
to reporter Louis Bardach, Más Canosa was a “monster 
and megalomaniac” who had a special “in” with President 
Clinton because of family connections with Hilary. 

CANF continues to be implicated in terrorist activi- 
ties. A recent explosion outside a cathedral reverberated 
around the world via the media because of the arrival of the 
Pope in January. Cuban authorities attributed it to camival 
firecrackers. 

More ominous were reports of a CANF link in the 
recent foiled assassination plot against Fidel Castro (one of 
many). Four Cuban-Americans were arrested by Puerto 
Rican Coast Guard officials who confiscated their vessel in 
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The Cuban American National 
Foundation’s Jorge Mas Canosa. A 
powerbroker who has made anti- 
Castro politics a litmus test of 
conservatism. 
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late October en route to a Venezue- 
lan island where Castro was to at- 
tend the 7th Ibero-American summit 
in November. An FBI investigation 
reported in the Miami Herald dis- 
closed that one of two rifles seized 
by the Coast Guard was owned by 
Mas Canosa’s successor, José Pepé 
Hemandez. (The suspects were freed, 
but the FBI pursued the case). 

The then there were the bomb- 
ings last summer. On November 16 
the Miami Herald published the re- 
sults of a two-month investigation 
into 11 bomb attacks that took place 
at Cuban resort hotels and one Cu- 
ban restaurant between April 12 and 
September 4. The Spanish-language 
edition of the Herald confirmed reports that the author of 
the bombings was Cuban-bom right-winger Luis Posada 
Carriles. The Peruvian La Republica reported that the Cu- 
ban government had announced September 11 that it had 
irrefutable evidence that CANF financed the attacks that 
have taken place since April. 

The actual bombings were reportedly carried out by a 
gang of Salvadoran car thieves and bank robbers: Raul 
Emesto Cruz Leon; José Eduardo Ramirez, a classmate of 
Cruz Leon in a military academy in El Salvador in 1991; 
former academy employee Victor M. Palma; and the gang’s 
leader, Francisco “Gordito” Chavez Diaz. In the 1980s 
Francisco Chavez Diaz (the father of “Gordito’’) and Posada 
Carriles were arms dealers who supplied weapons to the 
U.S.-backed Nicaraguan contra rebels. According to Holly 
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Sklar, author of Washington’s War on Nicaragua, Posada 
Carriles escaped from a Venezuelan prison in August 1985 
where he was serving time for the October 1976 bombing 
of a Cuban passenger plane that killed 73 people. 

Terrorist acts by members of the Cuban exile commu- 
nity are not new of course. The New York-based news serv- 
ice which translates and electronically transmits Latin 
American news in its Weekly News Update on the Ameri- 
cas, in its index for 1993 to 1995, cited 23 references to 
terrorism against Cuba, or persons or agencies perceived 
as its supporters in the U.S. 

The wave of bombings in 1997 was clearly aimed spe- 
cifically at the tourist industry. The attack that evidently 
created the greatest stir concerned Italian businessperson 
Fabio di Celmo, who was killed on September 4 after a 
bomb exploded in Havana’s exclusive Copacabana hotel. 

Two other bombs exploded simultaneously at the Triton 
and Chateau-Miramar hotels but left no injuries. Accord- 
ing to news reports, later on September 4 an explosion in 
the government-owned Bodeguita del Medio restaurant in 
Old Havana damaged furniture but injured no one. La 
Bodeguita, made famous by novelist Emest Hemingway, is 
a popular tourist spot. 

On April 13, a bomb exploded at a disco in the Melia- 
Cohiba luxury hotel; on July 12, two low-powered bombs 
exploded 10 minutes apart at the Nacional and Capri ho- 
tels, leaving three people slightly injured; on August 5, a 
low-powered charge blew up in the Melia-Cohiba hotel; 
and on August 22, a small explosion broke windows and 
Started a fire at the Sol-Palmeras hotel, the Update reported. 
Evidently not included in the tally of bombing incidents 
was a January 1997 report by Prensa Latina in Havana 
that right-wing extremists threw a fire bomb at Marazul 

Charters Inc, the Miami-based travel agency which had 
organized trips to Cuba for 17 years. 

Travel agencies in other countries have also been tar- 
geted. For example, a group called Comandos Mambises 
claimed responsibility for an August 5 explosion at the of- 
fices of the Cuban travel agency Havanatur in Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Officially, the U.S. government responded to the fatal 
September 4 bombing with mild condemnation: “Terrorism 
is not a viable option, whatever the circumstances,” said 
U.S. State Department spokesperson James Foley. But, for 
the first time, the Cuban government directly blamed the 
United States, not specific groups, noting the coincidence 
between official U.S. announcements about financing the 
counter-revolution and the appearance of “professional as- 

sassins who have no scruples,” an AP story reported. 

According to Weekly News Update, CANF denied any 
involvement in terrorist plans against Cuba, “flooding the 
Miami media with its denials. CANF lamented the death of 
the Italian, but reiterated its support of attacks against Cu- 


ban tourism installations, claiming the bombings show a 
fierce internal struggle against Castro.” 

A leader of the Miami-based right-wing paramilitary 
group Alpha 66 also denied that its cells in Cuba would 
attack tourists, and before Christmas there were reports of 
threats against the U.S.-based interreligious foundation 
Pastors for Peace, which regularly delivers caravans of 
material aid to Cuba despite harassment and threats by the 
U.S. government. 

The bombings were clearly designed to affect Cuba’s 
growing tourist industry, which grossed $1.38 billion in 
1996. Many of the growing number of hotels in Cuba are 
three and four star. Some 20 foreign private companies have 
invested in the hotel industry, including Days Inn, linked 
with Delta Hotels which operates two resorts in Cuba. An 
estimated 1.3 million tourists were expected to visit Cuba 
by the end of 1997, and generate revenues of more than 
$1.7 billion, up from some $1.3 billion in 1996. 

Canadians have a right to be concerned, as we repre- 
sent the greatest proportion of tourists to Cuba. (In 1995, 
for example, the top number of visitors to Cuba came from: 
Canada, 142,000; Italy, 113,000; Spain, 88,900; Germany, 
56,900; Mexico, 31,000.) 

Although Canadian tourists are at risk, stern U.S. re- 
prisals against Cuban-emigré terrorists are not likely, de- 
spite U.S. neutrality laws prohibiting armed operations 
against other nations, and despite Canada-U.S. trade agree- 
ments and other forms of co-operation. The political power 
of the Cuban-American community in the U.S. is too strong, 
and the tradition of U.S. bullying tactics against the island 
nation too entrenched. Meanwhile, one must put up with 
the hypocrisy of American protests over acts of terrorism 
inside their borders and over their skies, while extremists 
amongst their own citizenry commit murderous acts just 
across the water. 

So what can Canadian tourists do to protect themselves 
from the threat of terrorist attack? This is a matter for specu- 
lation, but some suggestions might be: travel Air Canada, 
and avoid posh hotels, night clubs and restaurants frequented 
by visiting businessmen, since investors appear to be the 
chief targets. More importantly, greater demands must be 
made of the Canadian government for diplomatic interven- 
tion to pressure the U.S. government to prosecute its own 
terrorist citizens. 


News reports from various Latin American publications, 
transmitted electronically via the Weekly News Update on 
the Americas from New York, and other news sources on 
the Internet, were used in preparing this article. Biblio- 
graphic references can be supplied on request from the 
author. Ruth Millar is a Saskatoon librarian and former 
newspaper reporter, who also edited the newsletter 


Latinotes for several years. 
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Solidarity & Pride 


Lesbian and gay trade unionists want full equality, 
nothing more, nothing less. 


by 


ver the last few years the Ca 
nadian Labour Congress has 
taken major steps towards rec- 
ognizing and fighting for the rights of 
its lesbian and gay trade union mem- 
bers. 
In May 1994, delegates at the 
CLC convention overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed a policy on sexual orientation. 
The policy statement called on the CLC 
and its affiliated unions to develop anti- 
harassment policies for both the 
workplace and unions that include 
sexual orientation; to bargain protec- 
tion for lesbian and gay workers; to 
make recognition of same-sex spousal 
benefits a priority; to actively oppose 
homophobia in the workplace and un- 
ions; to participate in public campaigns 
to win human rights for lesbian and gay 
members of society; to prepare and dis- 
tribute educational material for union 
members; and to establish a lesbian, 
gay and bisexual working group as part 
of the Human Rights Committee of the 
CLC. 

Work has begun in all of these 
areas. Notably, the Canadian Labour 
Congress intervened in support of Jim 
Egan and John Nesbit in their fight for 
same sex spousal pension benefits be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The CLC also 
supported Delwin Vriend’s case at the 
Supreme Court to ensure that the Al- 
berta Human Rights Act provides pro- 
tection against discrimination on the 
grounds of sexual orientation. Vriend 
was fired for being gay and has no ac- 
cess to legal remedies under the cur- 
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rent law in Alberta. 

Last fall, the CLC held the first 
ever Solidarity and Pride Conference 
for Lesbian and Gay Trade Unionists. 
Over 300 participants from unions 
across the country gathered to discuss 
issues such as homophobia, legal de- 
cisions, contract provisions, negotiat- 
ing strategies and creating a safe space 
in workplaces and communities for gay, 
lesbian and bisexual trade unionists. 

The opening plenary included 
prominent Canadians such as Mary 
Woo Sims, the Chief Commissioner of 
the B.C. Human Rights Commission, 
and Svend Robinson and Real Menard, 
Members of Parliament - all of whom 
are deliberately public about their 
sexual orientation and leaders in the 
lesbian and gay community. 

The conference was held to rec- 
ognize the progress that has been made 
in advancing equality rights for gays 
and lesbians. It also encouraged activ- 
ists in the labour movement to continue 
their work and to focus on building new 
alliances. 

Delegates called the conference an 
incredible experience. They shared 
their stories in the workshops, includ- 
ing the all-too-common accounts of be- 
ing physically and verbally harassed 
and tormented by fellow co-workers 
and employers. It was moving that peo- 
ple felt safe enough and secure enough 
to discuss the discrimination they face, 
often on a daily basis. Still, even though 

this was a safe environment, half of the 
participants sat in a special area for 
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the plenary sessions where they 
wouldn’t be videotaped. 

It was obvious from the discus- 
sions at the conference that gays and 
lesbians have a long way to go in deal- 
ing with the issues they face and that 
the labour movementis one of the logi- 
cal places to address these struggles. 
Like so many other trade union issues, 
this is one of fairness and justice. 

The CLC Lesbian and Gay Work- 
ing Group - which has been active for 
two years now - wants to promote more 
labour involvement. Plans are in the 
works to develop information and edu- 
cational material and to share the news 
about what is happening on sexual ori- 
entation issues in unions. Building net- 
works to involve more lesbian and gay 
members in the labour movement and 
in the activities of the Working Group 
is acritical task. Building links among 
lesbian and gay organizations and un- 
ions are also a priority. We must put 
gay and lesbian issues on the agenda - 
we need mechanisms to get issues ad- 
dressed - we have been invisible long 
enough - we want nothing more, and 
nothing less, than full equality. 


Donna Smith was a delegate at the 
conference, works at SGEU and is a 
member of CLC Local 481. Sue Genge 
is on staff at the CLC in Ottawa and 
works with the CLC Lesbian and Gay 
Working Group. Copies of the CLC 
Sexual Orientation policy paper and 
Solidarity and Pride posters and pins 
are available on request from the CLC. 
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Pe ee ae a 
Political Haiku Contest 


The following are a selection of political haikus that were sent in by 


Umbria Earthquake 
angry woman earth 
shifts restless 
in toxic skin 
topples sinners’ church steeples. 


Terry Wolfwood 


Glen Clark 

Clark wants salmon saved 

U.S. eats fish and treaties 
the nuclear shark. 


Terry Wolfwood 


NAFTA 


Chiapas dark earth 
where pesos become dollars 


grown with Mayan blood. 


Terry Wolfwood 


MAI 


Globalization 
corporations rule the world 
Will glaciers return? 


Terry Wolfwood 


readers in Victoria, B.C. 


Dinner? 

Socialists to arms! 
Corporate maggots feeding 
Masses are hungry. 


kealey Pringle 


Multilateral Agreement on Investment 


Global M A | 
Moneygrubbers Aggressive Intrusions 
fracturing societies. 


copyright 1997 
Jeanette L. Walker 


Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 


Eighteen APEC leaders 
oblivious to belligerent corporations 
overtaking societal rule. 


copyright 1997 
Jeanette L. Walker 
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Workfare: 

Ideology for a New Under-Class 
edited by Eric Shragge 
Garamond Press, 1997, $21.95. 


reviewed by Luc Thériault 

Eric Shragge first presents an 
overview of workfare issues intended 
to set the stage for the case studies pro- 
vided by the other contributors. For 
him, workfare programs do not deliver 
on their stated promises to save public 
funds and to reduce welfare rolls by 
getting people into jobs. One must 
therefore ask, why are governments 
pursuing this type of policy? 

Part of the answer can be found 
in an ideology, reminiscent of the old 
Poor Laws, that tended to establish 
moral-based distinctions among wel- 
fare recipients. Another part of the an- 
swer relates to the fact that workfare 
programs serve some hidden functions 
in the regulation of the job market. 
They undermine the working conditions 
in existing jobs by providing cheap la- 
bour for the public and private sectors, 
as well as for community organiza- 
tions. 

The following chapters 
include case studies on - 
workfare programs in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Alberta and the United 
States. In the final chapter, 
Jean Swanson outlines a 
Strategy for resisting 
workfare. She proposes that 
a first step is to expose the 
myths about workfare and to 
stop using the “newspeak” 
language that has been de- 
veloped around these pro- 
grams. Another key is to get 
unions and anti-poverty or- 
ganizations working together 
on the issue at the local and 
international levels. 

There are several asser- 
tions repeated throughout the 
book. Some of these are gen- 
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erally agreed upon by now. It seems 
clear, for instance, that workfare pro- 
grams do not save money and are in 
fact often expensive. Similarly, these 
programs have shown little success in 
enabling people to find permanent jobs, 
especially when the performance of 
participants is compared with that of a 
control group of non-participants. As 
for the reductions sometimes observed 
in welfare rolls, there seem to be good 
indications that these are, for a large 
part, due not to the programs them- 
selves, but rather to shuffling people 
around - to another province or under 
the jurisdiction of a different depart- 
ment within the same province. The re- 
ductions can also spring from meas- 
ures that are parallel to the programs, 
such as tighter administrative regula- 
tions regarding eligibility, etc. 

What is not emphasized enough 
in the book is the inconsistency between 
the discourse and the actions of the 
business community when it comes to 
workfare. Workfare programs don’t fly, 
in large part, because the business com- 
munity is not putting its money where 
its mouth is. While business people 
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often talk about the need to have wel- 
fare recipients work for their cheques, 
few of these same business people are 
ready to make room for workfare train- 
ees in their firms - even as heavily sub- 
sidized labour. This is because busi- 
ness tends to perceive welfare recipi- 
ents as a low quality labour force re- 
quiring expensive training and super- 
vision. Relying instead on the large 
“reserve army” of university graduates 
presently available at a marginally 
higher cost, seems a much safer bet for 
business. 

Arguing along this line would 
have strengthened the case against the 
workfare ideology. However, this book 
makes a very useful contribution to the 
ongoing debate about workfare in 
Canada and is a must read for all those 
who seek a better understanding of this 
issue. 


Luc Thériault is an assistant profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Social Work at 
the University of Regina and is a 
policy analyst with the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Services. 


MAI: 

The Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment and the Threat to 
Canadian Sovereignty 

Tony Clarke and Maude Barlow 
Stoddart, 1997, $19.95. 


reviewed by Guy Marsden 

Few Canadians are aware that, 
since 1995, the federal goverment and 
its counterparts from member countries 
of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) 
have been attempting to negotiate anew 
global economic constitution. 

Veteran free trade warriors Tony 
Clarke and Maude Barlow have teamed 
up to expose this deal in their recently 
published book, MAI: The Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment and the 
Threat to Canadian Sovereignty. 

According to Clarke and Barlow, 
“the prime objective of the MAI is to 
facilitate the movement of capital - both 
money and productive facilities - across 
international borders by setting rules 
to restrict countries from using legis- 
lation, policies, and programs to im- 
pede such movement.” 

“Thus any country that signs on 
to the MAI would be forbidden to re- 
quire any transnational corporation to 
meet certain economic, social, environ- 
mental, or cultural standards consid- 
ered important for the well-being of its 
citizens.” 

The MAI does this by deepening 
and extending the national treatment 
provisions of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement to all the other coun- 
tries of the OECD. 

Essentially, “national treatment” 
would require Canada to treat foreign 

companies no less favourably than do- 
mestic ones. In other words, foreign 
transnationals would be eligible for the 
same subsidies, loans and tax incen- 
tives as domestic firms. 

The MAI would largely forbid the 
application of “performance require- 
ments” on foreign companies which 
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would obligate these companies to 
achieve a certain level of exports, do- 
mestic content, employment, research 
and development or a minimum level 
of local equity participation, among 
other things. 

The MAI would also give 
transnational corporations the right 
to sue governments for any breaches 
of the agreement “which causes (or 
is likely to cause) loss or damage to 
the investor.” 

While the text of the MAI has 
not been finalized, the national 
treatment provisions of the agree- 
ment will inevitably threaten Cana- 
da’s not-for-profit social pro- 
grams, cultural subsidies and con- 
tent quotas, and several environ- 
mental policies and regulations. 

It is also important to note 
that the latest draft of the MAI 
does not exclude provincial gov- 
ernments, as does NAFTA. 

Admittedly, Canadian ne- 
gotiators have been pushing for 
several country-specific reser- 
vations in the agreement, par- 
ticularly with regard to culture. 

But even if Canada was to attain 
certain exemptions, the MAI’s “‘roll- 
back” clause commits signatories to re- 
duce and eventually eliminate any leg- 
islation or regulatory measures that do 
not conform to the principles of the in- 
vestment deal. Similarly, the “stand- 
still” clause requires governments to re- 
frain from implementing legislation that 
would violate MAI rules. 

“Any negotiated county-specific 
reservations will become a hit list,” 
Clarke and Barlow argue. “The best 
Canada could do would be to buy a 
little time for certain programs and 
policies.” 

One of the difficulties facing MAI 
opponents is that the labour movement, 
anti-poverty groups, environmentalists, 
the cultural industry and social justice 
groups are busy fighting federal and 
provincial governments on a number 
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of issues and may not have the energy 
to commit to another campaign. 

For Clarke and Barlow, “‘the chal- 
lenge is to make building resistance to 
the MAI a strategic priority. The MAI 
is not just another issue to be added to 
an already overloaded agenda. Instead, 
it can be seen as a kind of theme that 
permeates all other policy issues.” 

Time is of the essence though. The 
final negotiations for the MAI are 
scheduled for an OECD meeting in 
May 1998. If the MAI is ratified, every 
country will be locked in for 20 years. 

Clarke and Barlow’s book is an 
invaluable tool for those activists fight- 
ing the MAI. If you read only one book 
in the next few months, read this one. 


Guy Marsden is a regular contributor 
to Briarpatch. 
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Good News & Bad News 


The Big Black Book: 

The Essential Views of Conrad and 
Barbara Amiel Black 

by Maude Barlow and 

James Winter 

Stoddart, 1997, $18.95. 


reviewed by Mitch Diamantopoulos 

There’s good news. And there’s 
bad news. 

The bad news is really bad. While 
millions of Canadians rely on mo- 
nopoly daily newspapers to make sense 
of the world and their place in it, 60 
out of 105 newspapers nation-wide are 
now in the hands of Canada’s most 
enthusiastically Thatcherite household. 

Not surprisingly, the editors of 
those dailies haven’t been giving their 
employers a lot of bad press for their 
unprecedented media clout, nor the 
threat it poses to Canadian democracy. 
That’s the bad news; news that’s so bad 
that you don’t know how bad it is be- 
cause it’s the only source of daily print 
news you’ve got, and it’s not telling you 
about it. 

The good news is that you can 
now read all about it, empire notwith- 
standing. Council of Canadians chair- 
person Maude Barlow and media-ana- 
lyst Jim Winter have published all the 
news unfit to print in the Conrad Black 
dailies. 

It’s a book that’s ground-break- 
ing, timely, historically important, and 
politically engaged. It is, in short, es- 
sential reading for any serious demo- 
crat in Canada today. 

It’s a ground-breaking book be- 
cause it’s the first to focus on the ideas 
which prevail in what is arguably the 
most influential household in the coun- 
try. It’s timely because, as the authors 
point out, the Blacks have become the 
dominant force in Canadian newspa- 
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pers in only 3 1/2 years. This book is 
historically important because the 
Blacks’ opinion-making capacity ex- 
tends far beyond their direct holdings. 
The Canadian Press wire service now 
carries Black copy into all but four of 
the nation’s daily papers and most elec- 
tronic media (including the CBC) in 
this country as well. Like a giant echo 
chamber for the press baron and bar- 
oness of the Right, the Blacks’ particu- 
lar brand of neo-con political correct- 
ness now reverberates through all cor- 
ners of the mass media. 

Royal Commission on Newspa- 
pers chair Tom Kent concluded, from 
that failed effort to arrest media con- 
centration 15 years ago, that media 
reformers need to be prepared “for the 
day when some conjunction of circum- 
stances creates a will for change; that 
day belongs to those who have practi- 
cal ideas ready.” The Big Black Book 
seeks to create a political will for 


change, and closes with a detailed leg- 
islative shopping list to break up the 
monopolies. This makes it a significant 
intervention, measured politically. It 
would be a stretch to suggest that the 
threat of an organized opposition could 
help shelve Black’s proposal to launch 
a new Toronto-based national daily. 
The Big Black Book does, however, 
help prepare the ground in public opin- 
ion for a popular movement, if not a 
government, response. 

So far, so good. But this book also 
has its limitations. 

The first is a function of the sub- 
jects themselves. This grisly encyclo- 
pedia of social Darwinist views will 
render decent citizens queasy. The end- 
less rap-sheet of assembled thought 
crimes and the drab and dreary out- 
look of the Blacks will tempt readers 
to skip passages, even chapters, of the 
couple’s superconcentrated smarm. For 
all the high-brow circumlocution and 


Newlyweds Conrad Black and Barbara Amiel Black at a Hollinger 
dinner. 


pseudo-intellectuality of the Blacks, 
their simplistic and self-serving neo- 
con views are painfully predictable and 
boring. 
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Politically, there is an exaggerated 
emphasis on legislative action in the 
book. While this book is part of an 
Ottawa-based campaign to force gov- 
emment action, I can’t help wondering 
if placing all the media democratiza- 
tion movement’s eggs in the parliamen- 
tary basket isn’t asking for trouble. The 
factis that neither historical precedents, 
nor current political conditions provide 
much promise for a successful lobby 
of Ottawa. 

Presuming significant gains are 
achievable, it must be remembered too 
that legislative gains are always vul- 
nerable to the prevailing winds of po- 
litical power. The sole Kent Commis- 
sion recommendation enacted by the 
Trudeau administration, for example, 
was simply overturned when the 
Mulroney Tories took office. Despite 
the brave efforts of Barlow and the 
Council of Canadians to defeat it, for 
example, the ratification of the Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) 
would over-ride many of the provisions 

proposed by The Big Black Book. It’s 
one more reason to rally against the 


MAI, but it’s also a good reason to 
develop a more judicious strategic bal- 
ance. Relying exclusively on lobbying 
the state for policy reform is to risk 


having that campaign’s gains wiped out 
in one blow. And further defeats and 
demoralization, at this point in history, 
the Left does not need. 

While this book is an important 
contribution to public opinion and the 
evolving media strategy of popular 
movements, a two-page footnote on 
“citizen action” radically understates 
the need to move beyond a reform 
agenda for corporate media toward a 
development agenda that would sup- 
port enterprising workers and commu- 
nities in their efforts to build parallel 
media institutions. To be fair, this was 
not the task the authors set themselves. 
To their further credit, the need for 
extra-parliamentary citizen action and 
Strategic popular movement investment 
is the authors’ final word. 

It needs, however, to be empha- 
sized that the political moment de- 
mands more; this book needs to be the 
Starting point for a strategic response 
that moves beyond the politics of peti- 
tion. Like Winter, Ed Finn and Ron 
Verzuh have already made important 
contributions in the area of an inde- 


pendent communications strategy for 
the Left. These urgently need to be 
brought to centre stage by popular 
movement leaders, and further devel- 
oped with alternative me- 
dia and research activists. 
One can only hope that 
the authors’ decision to 
close their book by open- 
ing the question of direct 
action also marks a shift 
away from the judicial and 
legislative intrigues of state 
co-dependency toward in- 
dependent capacity-build- 
ing in the Campaign for 
Press and Broadcast Free- 
dom. “Freedom of the 
press,” as they say, “be- 
longs to those who own 
one.” Until we build the po- 
litical will, from the 
ground-up and among our 
Own organizations, to con- 
ceive a sensible independ- 
ent media development strategy, the 
fact is that breaking up monopolies by 
legislative means will only mean re- 
placing one Conrad Black with another. 
And that’s hardly worth the effort. 
The greatest strength of The Big 
Black Book is that it has the potential 
to provoke a serious dialogue that is 
long overdue. Buy this book, read as 
much of it as you can stomach, and 
pass it around. Pick fights with your 
friends over its recommendations. Al- 
ready bruised and bleeding from over 
a decade of mean-spirited neo-con- 
servatism, Canadians cannot afford to 
ignore the threat which this book ex- 
poses. Touching on one of the most 
pressing, and one of the least discussed, 
strategic priorities facing Canadian 
democrats today, we can also not af- 
ford to consider it the final word. 


Mitch Diamantopoulos is a member 
of the Campaign for Press and Broad- 
cast Freedom’s Regina chapter and the 
editor of Regina’s prairie dog maga- 
zine. 
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FIRE ALL THE TEACHERS 


“Mass dismissal of 126,000 teachers may be 
legally and logistically impossible, but it is 
useful to contemplate a scenario. After firing 
all the teachers, for example, the school 
boards could then offer to rehire all teachers 
willing to sign new individual employment 
contracts under terms comparable to their 
existing contracts, with the exception that 
they would no longer belong to the existing 
teachers union, the dictatorial monopoly 
known as the Ontario Teachers Federation.” 
- Terence Corcoran, 
Globe & Mail columnist, October 31, 1997. 


SERVING 
WHOSE 
INTERESTS? 
“This [free 
trade] is about 
how four 
percent of the 
world’s people 
[the U.S.] can 
continue to hold 
22 percent of the 
world’s wealth.” 


- Bill Clinton, 

U.S. President, from his speech at the 1997 AFL-CIO 
convention in Pittsburgh. Clinton was trying to sell the 
delegates to the benefits to opening up free trade to 
include Chile and other Latin American countries 
without attention given to labour rights or 
environmental protections. 
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X-FILES 
“Vancouver is a very nice place - if you like 400 inches of 
rain a day.” 
- David Duchovny, 
actor in the TV series X-Files, which is filmed in 
Vancouver. Duchovny reportedly wants to move back to 


COKE HOTLINE 

“If all the Coca-Cola ever 
produced were to erupt from 
the geyser Old Faithful at its 
normal rate of 15,000 gallons 
per hour, there would be 
enough Coca-Cola to flow 
continuously for 1,577 years, 
from 423 A.D. to the year 
2000.” 

- One of the messages you get 
when you call the Coca-Cola 
hotline (1-800-GET-COKE). 

Another message says: “In 
1985, Coca-Cola became the 
first soft drink to be enjoyed in 
outer space. If all the Coca- 
Cola ever produced were in 
regular-sized bottles placed 
end-to-end, it would stretch all 
the way from Mercury, past 
Venus, Earth, and Mars, to 
Jupiter. Thanks again for 
holding....” 
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NOTEBOOK 


A View from the 


Other Side 


A four-step plan of guaranteed work for 
everyone. 


b y 


t was just by sheer chance that I 
[= thus far avoided welfare. 

In 1993, at the age of 51, I was 
diagnosed with an obscure disorder 
of my nervous system; within a year 
I became unable to do any sort of 
work for which I am qualified. As 
luck would have it, my problem 
shows up nicely on today’s CT and 
MRI scanners. With a clear physi- 
cal basis of my troubles, I could not 
be denied a disability pension. 

A few decades ago, this 
imaging technology did not exist. 
My disorder was quite unknown to 
medical science until 1965. At best, 
my symptoms might have been at- 
tributed to Alzheimer’s; at worst, to 
excessive alcohol intake, sheer la- 
ziness or blatant fraud. My disabil- 
ity insurance claim would have been 
denied, and I would have been 
forced onto welfare. 

Part of the problem is that 
medicine is an inexact science. 
Some folks who the doctors declare 
fit to work are, nonetheless, suffer- 
ing from a real medical problem - 
and not one that is self-inflicted. But 
in spite of what might have hap- 

pened to me, I have a four-step plan 
of guaranteed work for everyone. 
Step One: Let’s abolish wel- 
fare as we know it. Let’s call it 
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“guaranteed employment” instead. 
The reason: everyone is entitled to 
a job. 

John F. Kennedy was simply 
wrong; the people do not exist to 
serve their country. Let us ask, 
rather, “what can our country do for 
us?” The answer is it can offer us 
Suitable employment. 

Step Two: Let’s assure that 
there is no waste of precious skills. 
The reason: the skills that people 
have are too valuable to be squan- 
dered in the present climate of glo- 
bal competitiveness. Many highly- 
trained tradespeople, clerical em- 
ployees and the like are now unem- 
ployed through no fault of their 
own. To employ them on work-fare 
clean-up crews assigned to make- 
work projects would be a shocking 
waste of their skills and abilities. 
Let’s give these people access to 
jobs that let them make the most of 
their capabilities. The same goes 
for out-of-work managers and pro- 
fessionals. 

Step Three: Let’s have appro- 
priate bumping rights. This is im- 
portant not so much for the many 
ordinary technical and clerical jobs 
- after all, they are not highly val- 
ued by society anyway, are they? - 
but for the higher-level professional 


and managerial ones. The common 
people displaced by downsizing or 
NAFTA should routinely be given 
access to the remaining jobs for 
which they qualify, if they have sen- 
iority in that kind of work. But for 
senior managers, there should be a 
further requirement to show that 
they can do as good or better a job 
than the incumbent. Luckily, that 
should not be difficult. The result 
would be a welcome revitalization 
at the level of directors, assistant 
deputy ministers, and deputy min- 
isters. 

Step Four: To resolve those 
cases where medical science does 
not yet have a good understanding 
of the disorder, let’s have a fair sys- 
tem of arbitration. That eliminates 
the physicians - by definition, they 
don’t have a good understanding, 
now do they? Instead, let’s refer 
such cases to panels of workers 
whose applications for disability 
benefits have been rejected. They 
should understand the problem per- 
fectly. 


Christian Stuhr is now disabled. 
Until recently, he was the principal 
and chief executive officer of the 
Cyprus Hills Regional College. 
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D. Jean Hopkins, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Ann Slater, 

Lakeside, ON 
William Stahl, 

Regina, SK 
A.G. Hunter, 

Riverhurst, SK 
Anne Boulton, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Mary Reed, 

Surrey, BC 
PSAC National 
Component, 

Ottawa, ON 
R.E. Wolf, 

Calgary, AB 
CAW Local 3014, 


New Westminster, BC 


Walter Eberle, 
Regina, SK 
Roger & Norma Lowe, 
Gimli, MB 
RWDSU Sask. Joint 
Board, 
Regina, SK 
SEIU Local 268, 
Thunder Bay, ON 


Jimmy Wong, 

Vancouver, BC 
Cindy Murray, 

Erickson, MB 
Confederation of Canadian 
Unions, 

Gold River, BC 
Anne Heidgerken, 

Fort Qu’Appelle, SK 
Laura Jones, 

Saskatoon, SK 
D. & F. Grier, 

Victoria, BC 
Margaret Durant, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Abby Ulmer, 

Regina, SK 
Dan Hula, 

Grande Cache, AB 
Susan Genge, 

Ottawa, ON 
Wayne Amos, 

Oxbow, SK 
Dilys & Ken Collier, 

Athabasca, AB 
Ed Janis, 

Regina, SK 
Clare Powell, 

Regina, SK 
T. Toews & S. Wells, 

Swift Current, SK 
Thelma Howard, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Allan & Roberta Quandt, 

LaRonge, SK 
Ralph D. Wright, 

Colonsay, SK 


P. Gingrich & A. Hayford, 


Regina, SK 
J.F. Conway, 

Regina, SK 
Ada Nelson, 

Radville, SK 
Milton Woodard, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Evelyn Riggs, 

Halifax, NS 
OPEIU Local 378, 

Bumaby, BC 
K.J. Winters, 

Austin, MB 
SGEU-SIAST Academic 
Unit, Woodland Local, 

Prince Albert, SK 
Robert Stirling, 

Regina, SK 
F. & L. Hildebrand, 

Penticton, BC 
Art & Lil McKenzie, 

Regina, SK 
Floyd Howlett, 

Peterborough, ON 
John Frederick, 

Regina, SK 
Rita & Bob Lemon, 

Kelowna, BC 
E. Mountjoy & D. Pawliw, 

Regina, SK 
Liz Willick, 

Oxbow, SK 
Susan Wallace, 

Toronto, ON 
CEP Local 3, 

Moose Jaw, SK 
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It’s a question of choices! 


There are ALTERNATIVES 
to the federal budget! 


he Canadian Labour 
Congress Prairie Region 
and the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour are 
sponsoring a series of events to 


discuss alternatives in the 
following locations: 


Saskatoon 

Wednesday, February 18 
Prince Albert 

Thursday, February 19 
Humboldt 

Friday, February 20 

Yorkton 

j Friday, February 20 ——~*+ 
Regina 

Saturday, February 21 


Contact your local Labour Council or CLC representative for more detailed information 


|| 
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